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studies, that is to say, to determine the different conditions of existence, 
irreducible in themselves, which are peculiar to different groups of logical 
concepts" (p. 208). It studies the foundations of all sciences in relation 
to its own. 

Harold Chapman Brown. 
Columbia University. 

Education: An Essay and Other Selections by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Riverside Educational Monographs. Edited by Henry Suzzallo. 

Boston, New York, and Chicago: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1909. 

Pp. vii + 75. 

The publishers are to be congratulated upon the useful and handy 
series of educational monographs of which the present volume is the first 
to be issued. Students of education as well as the general public are 
likely to be grateful for the reprinting in inexpensive and compact form 
of classic essays and sayings on education, otherwise scattered through the 
complete works of their writers or through files of periodicals and educa- 
tional reports. The series aims also to present in simple and untechnical 
language discussions of modern problems by educational experts. 

This little collection of Emerson's writings on education contains the 
essay, " Education " from the " Lectures and Biographical Sketches," 
" Culture in Education," and " Power in Education " from " The Con- 
duct of Life," and "The Training of Manual Work" from "Man the 
Reformer" in "Nature, Addresses, and Lectures"; as well as a brief 
introduction by Professor Suzzallo. It surprises the reader by its time- 
liness, and vindicates anew Emerson's right to the title of seer. Our edu- 
cational consciousness recognizes almost as commonplaces the maxims of 
the great transcendentalist, although even now our practise is only begin- 
ning to be modified by our theory. In fact, any reading of the great 
writers on education from Plato down, convinces one that they have 
always got at the root of the matter. Our contribution is the application 
of scientific method to the working out and adapting to modern conditions 
of their high imaginations. In the midst of our engrossment in means 
and technique it is liberalizing and refreshing to get a view of education 
as a great human undertaking through such eyes as Emerson's. The 
same thing might well be done for Carlyle and some of our other modern 
prophets ; it has been done in England, I believe, for Ruskin. 

The dominant quality of these selections, as one reads them again from 
the point of view of modern education, is their human-ness. If Emerson 
was a philosopher, he was also a shrewd and kindly New Englander of the 
best type, and he says many things that are both wise and homely. Surely 
our age, far more than his, needs the gospel that material things must be 
humanized if we are to consider ourselves educated, must not be scorned 
or worshipped, but recognized and valued as means to fuller human life. 
" Victory over things is the office of man. Of course, until it is accom- 
plished, it is the war and insult of things over him" (p. 3). "In some 
sort the end of life is that the man should take up the universe into him- 
self " (p. 7) " it becomes the office of a just education to awaken him to 
a knowledge of this fact" (p. 8). 
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Emerson sees clearly that the school is only one agency of education, 
and that in its methods it has failed to learn from the more flexible and 
spontaneous types of education going on outside its walls. " I like boys, 
the masters of the playground and of the street — boys, who have the same 
liberal ticket of admission to all shops, factories, armories, town-meetings, 
caucuses, mobs, target-shootings, as flies have; quite unsuspected, coming 
in as naturally as the janitor — known to have no money in their pockets, 
and themselves not suspecting the value of this poverty; putting nobody 
on his guard, but seeing the inside of the show — hearing all the asides. 
. . . They are there only for fun, and not knowing that they are at school 
in the court-house or the cattle-show, quite as much and more than they 
were, an hour ago, in the arithmetic class" (pp. 14, 15). 

He emphasizes the modern doctrine of respecting the individual child 
and not forcing knowledge upon him before he is ready for it. " I believe 
that our own experience instructs us that the secret of education lies in 
respecting the pupil. It is not for you to choose what he shall know and 
what he shall do. . . . By your hampering and thwarting and too much 
governing he may be hindered from his end and kept out of his own" 
(p. 19). " Can not we let people be themselves and enjoy life in their 
own way? You are trying to make that man another you. One's 
enough " (pp. 13-14). " But books are good only so far as a boy is ready 
for them. He sometimes gets ready very slowly " (p. 38). He deprecates 
the haste and false economy of the schools. " Our modes of education 
aim to expedite, to save labor; to do for masses what can not be done for 
masses, what must be done reverently, one by one " (p. 29). He believes 
in letting a boy learn for himself the worth of things, by experiencing 
them. " One of the benefits of a college education is to show the boy its 
little avail" (p. 40). 

Naturally, Emerson makes of first importance the full development of 
the individual and has less to say about the welfare of society. But he 
strikes the modern note when he cries, " Let us make our education 
brave and preventive. Politics is an after-work, a poor patching. . . . 
We shall one day learn to supersede politics by education " (p. 37). 

And in his discussion of manual work, the topic on which we listen to 
him most sympathetically and eagerly, he says, " Quite apart from the 
emphasis which the times give to the doctrine, that the manual labor of 
society ought to be shared among all the members, there are reasons proper 
to every individual, why he should not be deprived of it" (p. 67). In 
these days of hot discussion of manual training, art-crafts, and industrial 
education, I know of no more illuminating treatment of the cultural value 
of manual work than this of Emerson's. It can not be quoted, because 
it should all be read. 

It seems a pity that the date when each selection was first published 
is not given. Otherwise, the editing is beyond criticism. 

Elizabeth Kemper Adams. 
Smith College. 



